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SOME ACCOUNT OF RICHARD DAVIES. 
(Continued from page 195.) 

So that night I staid at home, and next morn- 
ing took my journey towards my prison at 
Montgomery. I avoided the house of my uncle, 
a Justice of Peace in this county, near my way, 
and brother-in-law to this Captain, lest heshould 
stop me from going to prison. SoI went there 
myself alone, and told the marshal, John Mason, 
that I was come a prisoner; and he took me 
up to an upper garret for my lodging, but I had 
the liberty of the house, as well as other pri- 
soners, there being many Presbyterians, Inde- 
pendents, and Baptists, who were formerly my 
great acquaintance ; but now they appeared 
very strange, and would not discourse with 
me. I considered the reason, and was in- 
formed, that these old formal church mem- 
bers or professors had agreed among them- 
selves, that they would not discourse with me, 
nor receive any books from me, lest the most 
serious inward Christians amongst them should 
turn Quakers. But in a little time their orders 
and convenants were broken, and I was moved 
to go to their meeting, sometimes having little 
to say among them, but a sigh or a groan, and 
a travail in my spirit for them, which did often 
put them out of order in their preaching and 
praying; and as the Lord would order it, I 
spoke afew wordsamongthem. A Baptist was 
convinced there, and came to meet with meinm 
room. Cadwalader Edwardsalso was convinced, 
and came up with us to meet in the prison ; 


and then discoursings and disputes began be- 
tween them and me. I wrote a few lines to 
send home to my wife, but knew not by whom 
to send it, for it was very hard to send any 
papers out of prison ; the marshal, or jailer, 
would examine and search such as came in, or 
went out, for letters. An old friend, or ac- 
quaintance of mine, came to visit her friends 
and brethren, the professors, in prison, whom [ 
desired to carry that letter to my wife, as she 
went through our town of Welch-Pool to her 
home ; she was afraid to meddle with it; partly 
for fear of the jailer, and also lest she should 
offend her brethren there. I desired her not 
to be afraid, for I would read it to her first, and 
the jailer might see it if he pleased ; and after 
I had read it to her, she was tenderly affected, 
turned to her brethren again, and said, “ surely 
these people will never come to us, but we 
must go to them.” Some time after, through 
much trouble and affliction, she came to receive 
the Truth, to live in it, and obey it; her name 
was Margaret Bowen, wife of John Bowen of 
Collfryn, and mother to Peter Bowen in 
Martin’s Le Grand, London. 

In a little time my service was over —_ 
those professors in that prison, and the Lo 
made way for my enlargement. In abouttwo 
weeks I came away, and left the rest of the 
prisoners there, where they continued a con- 
siderable time. I was well satisfied with the 
goodness of God, that I found his presence, life 
and power with me, a present help in the time 
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of need, which kept me low and humble, that] easier for us to have lain upon the boards, as 








I durst not rejoice that spirits were made sub-| we did before. By this time, having well ob. 


ject; but rather rejoice that I found my name 
written in Heaven. I came home in great love 
and peace to my wife and family, and many of 
my loying neighbors rejoiced to see me. 

I continued about my calling and business, 
and waited upon God to know his mind and 
will concerning me. In this time I heard of 
an honest old woman, who had received the 
Truth some time before about Montgomery; her 
name was Anne Hamon, wife of Thomas 
Hamon; my wife and I went to visit her. 

About the year 1661, I went to a meeting at 
Edgemont, near Wem in Shropshire. Here 
our friend William Gibson and I were taken 
prisoners, with about 25 or 26 more, and sent 
to Shrewsbury. We found the temper of the 
jailer to be very cruel. He threatened us with 
a great deal of hardship, if we did not eat of his 
meat, drink of his drink, and lie on his beds, 
and give him what he demanded. We told 
him we were the King’s prisoners, and de- 
manded a free prison and straw to lie upon; but 
he ina rage denied us that, and put us ina 
little room, where there was scarce place to 
lie down. When night came, sleep came upon 
us, we being weary by travelling so many miles 
on foot, but we were made willing and able to 
suffer all things ; so that night we lay upon the 
boards, and it was pleasant unto us, being warm 
weather and about the time of hay harvest. 
The next morning we were very fresh and well, 
praising God for his mercies and goodness to 
us, when the jailer came to us, and asked “ how 
we liked our lodging, and how we slept.” We 
told him we slept in peace of conscience and 
quietness of mind, for we suffered for conscience 
sake towards God, and durst not break the 
command of Christ and the Apostle, who com- 
manded us not to swear atall. For our sup- 
posed transgression was not only for meeting 
together, but for refusing the oaths of alle- 
giance and supremacy. The jailer being a 
very passionate unconsiderate man, would go 
out in the morning from his own house, and 
not come back till night, and then return so 
drunken that he could hardly speak or stand. 
The next night when we went to lie down, the 
room was so little we could not all lie at once. 
The next morning we complained to the jailer, 
that there was not enough of room for us all to 
lie down, and desired him to let us have a little 
straw, but it would notbe granted us. By this 
time the Friends of the town had liberty to 
come to visit us, and to bring us in some provi- 
sion ; and when the door was opened for us to 
go into another room, there being a bedstead 
with cords in that room, William Gibson and I 
lay upon the cords, and next morning we found 
that the print of the cords was not only in our 
clothes, but in our skin also, so that it had been 


served the jailer’s humor and tewper, I began 
to be uneasy in myself to let him alone ; so | 
watched him in the morning upon his first 
rising, when he came to the court before our 
prison door, and began to discourse with him 
about the prisoners that lay in such hardship. 
I told him they were honest men, and most of 
them masters of families, and had good beds to 
lie upon at home, but now they were content 
for Christ’s and the Gospel’s sake, to suffer that 
hardship. I desired him to let them have liberty 
to go to their friends in town at night, and to 
come there in the morning, and if he would not 
be pleased to grant them a little straw, then to 
let them go Jie in their own beds; which 
he surlily denied, calling them a company of 
rogues and knaves, and such like terms. He 
asked me, “‘ What made me plead for them?” 
I told him they were my friends. He answered, 
“ Why your friends? you are no Quaker, are 
you?” [said I am called aQuaker. He answered, 
“You do not look like a Quaker;” and he 
looked me in my face, and on my hands and 
body. I desired him not to disgrace me so, as 
to tell me I was no Quaker. Then he asked 
me where I lived? I told him when I was at 
home I lived at Welch-Pool, and my family was 
there. “ But,” said he, “ Where are you now?” 
Iasked him whether he did not know that I 
was a prisoner there with my friends? And he 
asked me, “ Whether I did lie upon the boards 
with them?” ItoldhimIdid. He said “He 
was sorry for it;” but went away in anger, 
being much discontented with himself. I did 
not see him till next morning, at which time I 
went to him again, and friendly discoursed with 
him; he said, “ He inquired about me in town, 
and I might take the liberty of the town.” I 
acknowledged his kindness; but told him it 
would be no comfort to me to have the liberty 
of the town, and leave my friends and brethren 
there. He said, “Then I might stay there 
with them.” So I did not see him till the next 
morning, and then I went to him again. He 
was so cross and ill-conditioned, he would not 
suffer any other Friend to speak to him. William 
Gibson did so judge him for his wickedness. 
that he kept him close in a room by himself. 
After five or six nights lying on the boards, I 
prevailed with him, that Friends might have 
the liberty of the town in the night, and be 
there in the morning. So the next day, he 
began to be more friendly to us. After some 
days I desired our friend John Millington to 
come with me to the jailer’s house, to see whe- 
ther we could have leave to go home till the 
assizes ; but then it was not granted ; but he told 
me, “If I pleased I might go home till then.” 
I told him he might as freely let them go as 
me, for most of them lived in the county. 
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and I lived out of the county; but no 
more could we have at that time of him. I 
was uneasy in myself, (seeing | had got a place 
in him), to let him alone, and pressed for my 
friends’ farther liberty. A little time after- 
wards, by serious arguments, as it was harvest- 
time, and hard for their wives, or some of their 
families, to come with weekly necessaries for 
them. I with my friend John Millington, 
prevailed with him to let them go, and he took 
our words for our appearance at the next assize. 

Through the goodness of God, we all re- 
turned together to Shrewsbury, to our prison 
before the assizes, and found a great alteration 
in the jailer; he was very lowand mournful. He 
had lost a prisoner, a malefactor, and was to be 
tried for his life for his escape. He was very 
loving and kind to us, and let Friends go them- 
selves to Bridgenorth, about 14 miles where 
the assizes was then held; and he desired me 
to stay with him in his affliction, and not be 
much from him. He said his life was at stake, 
and if God and the judge would shew him 
any mercy, he said, it was upon our friends’ ac- 
count, and not for any deserts that were in him- 
self, for he confessed he had been too severe 
to us; but notwithstanding, said he, you are 
merciful men, and can forgive wrongs and in- 
juries. 

When we came to Bridgenorth, we were put 
in a large spacious room in the House of Cor- 
rection, to be there in the day time, that we 
might be all together, and ready when called 
for; but we had liberty of going in and out for 
lodging, and what necessaries we wanted; no 
keeper being over us, but what we set ourselves 
to look to the door, and that too many Friends 
might not be out at once, and those were not to 
stay out too long. We saw it was convenient 
that Friends should go out by two and two, to 
walk the street; for it was a strange thing to 
people to hear of Quakers. Once it fell to my 
lot to be at the door, (though the door was al- 
ways open, that such who would might come 
aud see us; with several of whom we had rea- 
sonings and disputes about the way of truth 
and righteousness.) There came one, who ap- 
peared something like a gentleman, and asked 
me, “*‘ Whether he might see the Quakers? I 
desired him to walk along with me, and he 
should see them. When [I had brought him 
up to the room where Friends were walking, I 
told him, those were they. He answered, 
“These be Christians like ourselves, but where 
are the Quakers?” I told him these were they 
that were called Quakers. Heasked me, “ Whe- 
ther I was one of them?” I answered him, I 
was one so called. I had an opportunity to de- 
clare to him the way of Truth, and that the 
name of Quaker was given to us in scorn and 
derision ; and he departed very friendly. Some 
people were so blind and dark in those days, 
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that they looked upon us to be some strange 
creatures, and not like other men and women. 
They would gather much about us in the town, 
and we had good opportunities to speak of the 
things of Godtothem. But I was pretty much 
with the jailer, waiting when his trial would 
be; and when it came, I went with him and 
stood somewhat near him, which he was very 
gladof. The jury cleared him, being not found 
guilty of a wilful escape ; which was gladness to 
him, and satisfaction to us. And when the assizes 
was near at an end, the judge returned us to one 
justice Holland, except William Gibson, to 
whom the judge put it, ‘““Whether he would 
go home, if he were discharged?” But he 
could not make the judge such a promise as he 
required, so he was committed again to the 
same prison ; but we were freely and friendly 
discharged, having had good service in that 
town, and the Lord was with us, and brought 
us safe home, to the comfort of our families 
and ourselves, and we have cause to bless and 
praise the name of the Lord for ever, for all his 
mercies and goodness to us all along, in the 
time of our afflictions and persecutions. We 
could say, “ Surely God is good to Israel, and 
unto all them that draw unto him with an up- 


right heart.” 
(To be continued.) 





EXTRACT. 


It was with admirable wisdom and insight 
that Christ abstained from confining religion in 
material forms. He has given us abundance 
of symbols—of material embodiments of re- 
ligion ; he has made all creation a symbol of 
the infinite Spirit whose presence fills it: but 
his are natural symbols—the lilies of the field, 
the fowls of the air, the grain of mustard seed, 
the well of water, the sunshine that is on the 
evil and the good alike. He has not made one 
artificial symbol; neither creed to formalise 
conviction, nor rite to formalise devotion, nor 
priesthood to mystify the directness and free- 
dom of man’s relation to God. Christ has not 
constructed one single fragment of machinery, 
theological or ecclesiastical, to cramp the 
world’s spiritual growth or stand in the way of 
religious and social reforms. Had he done this, 
he would have spoiled his religion. Had he 
done, for instance, what most Christians think 
that he did, in the matter of what is called the 
Lord’s Suppper—commanded his followers, by 
their love and allegiance to him, to meet pe- 
riodically to the end of time to eat bread and 
drink wine in memory of him (which he did 
not, but simply suggested, in the most casual, 
natural way imaginable a new meaning for an 
old ceremonial—they were to eat that bread 
and drink that wine of the Paschal Supper, 
then and thenceforth, in remembrance not of 
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Moses, but of him)—had Christ instituted this 
rite, or any rite, it would have been death to 
his religion ; it would have been joining old 
cloth to a new garment, clay to gold, the dead 
to the living,—forcing into a given material 
form, of arbitrary and accidental value, emo- 
tions the expression of which must be free and 
will be various,—compelling men, to the world’s 
end, either to get up in their minds the identi- 
cal feelings and associations which casually 
suggested themselves to his mind that night in 
which he was betrayed, or else to make cant 
and affectation do the work of feeling. Christ 
did not this: for he knew that a little leaven 
leaveneth the whole mass ; that one single rite, 
one religious form, commanded—made impera- 
tive upon the will and conscience—tends to 
absorb all religion to itself, leaving the heart 
cold and dry. He knew that a symbol isa 
very beautiful thing so long as it is natural— 
the vital, organic form that feeling creates for 
itself—but that the symbols of one age cannot 
be those of another, that form without spirit is 
dead, a body without a soul, and that men must 
and will have the liberty left them to bury their 
dead out of their sight. 


The spirit of religion will always be too 
strong for its material forms. If there is any 
one truth which comes out clearly from the 
collective experience of mankind, this is it. 
The spirit of religion, the spirit of reverence 
for the infinite Goodness, faith in the infinite 
Truth, wondering worship of the infinite Wis- 
dom and Power that circle and fold us in on 
every side, and speak to us, in the aspirations 
of hope and the longings of unsatisfied affection, 
of a God and a heaven that are over all—this 
spirit of religion will dwell with us forever ; 
growing as we grow, progressively refining and 
simplifying its modes of expression with the 
oem advance of intellectual and moral 

ight and strength ; holding less and less of the 

local and temporary, and more and more of the 
universal and eternal—till it fill all things with 
its omnipresence, and the great everlasting 
human heart repose, in the simplicity of a de- 
vout and trustful affectionateness, upon the 
will and providence of its Father in heaven. 


P. Harwoop. 


-_— ~~ 


FRIENDS IN HEAVEN. 


Friends in heaven! This is a strange thing 
to record of those who so short a time ago were 
with us here. They are strange words to write 
of those who have walked with us hand in hand; 
whose tenderness has been about us daily, un- 
forgetting as the morning sun, unfailing as the 
evening shadows ; whose presence and compan- 
ionship have filled the places that now are so 
drear, so desolate and forsaken. 

There are those who pass under the wing of 
death, and come out from thence with a new 
insight. They have eaten, as it were, of the 
tree of knowledge, and henceforth life has to 
them a double meaning. To them, whether in- 
volved in cares or surrounded by pleasures, 
there are ever two shadows that fall from things 
that are: one is of life—of things seen and 
known ; the other is of death—of things unseen, 
unknown, and yet known! Who of us can 
look back and say, ‘“‘ My life is the same, my 
world is the same, my aims and hopes are just 
what they were before that fatal day dawned ?” 
Ah, that fatal day! It was a summer’s day, 
perhaps, radiant with music and flowers. 
Brightly the sun shone upon the hill-top and 
down in the pleasant valley ; the river sparkled, 
bird-songs floated, green leaves whispered, and 
violets wafted perfume, and hearts beat quick 
and glad in unison. What though the music 
of wind, tree and bird had a wail and dirge in 
it? We hearit not. What though the breath 
of the grave is borne upon the fragrance of the 
flowers? We neither know nor heed until 
death makes bare his hand, lays it upon one 
dearer than our life; and bewildering as light- 
ning from above, or the earthquake from below, 
comes upon us the watching, the suspense, the 
trial, the strain, the agony, until nerveless 
hands drop, and all that remains of the one who 
loved us best are the shadowy words, “In 
heaven.” Strange words to write and record, 
but written they are, and recorded they must 
be, for this is what we call living. 

We can but think now of the vast death- 
shadow that is hovering over our land, and of 
the many hearts that are passing beneath it. 
From ali sides there comes up the voice of lam- 
entation and great mourning of those who are 
weeping for their children, and will not be 
comforted because they are not. To many of 
these remain the longings unutterable, the 
yearnings into the unseen, the strivings at the 
door of the sepulchre, without even the poor, 
earthly consolation of being allowed to close 
the dear eyes, to fold the dead hands, and follow 
the precious clay to its resting place. Some 
there are—we hope there are many, and wish 
there were more—who have the faith and as- 
surance, God-given, by which the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death is made beautiful by the foot- 


~ When ranting round in pleasure’s ring, 
Religion may be blinded ; 
Or if she gie a random sting, 
It may be little minded ; 
But when on life we’re tempest-driv’n, 
A conscience but a canker; 
A correspondence fix’d wi’ Heav’n 
Is sure a noble anchor.” 
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We often fancy we suffer from ingratitude, 
when, in reality we are suffering from self-love. 





instinct that cries out within us, that ties holy 
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steps of the departed, who are brought nearer 
to heaven, and are richer, for the friend who 
has gone before. For such persons it may well 


. be called living. 


Friends in heaven! Do we know that we 
have such friends? Are they really in a hap- 
pier world, sainted and glorified there? And 
do they, our shining ones, look down with 
loving eyes upon us here? Are we sure that 
they are not lost tous? May we trust to that 


and strong here are not made to be loosed, even 
by death ? Have wea father, a precious mother, 
a brother or sister, child, lover, or friend, in 
that beautiful, blessed world, the land of rest, 
the home of peace? We ask these questions, 
and find that our feet have come up to the veil 
that falls between—the veil, ‘‘so thin, sostrong!” 

Friends in heaven! If we could know the 
meaning that is fulded in these three words, how 
much less of mourning and more of joy there 
would be upon earth! We cannot know, 
because eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love 
him. It is God’s plan that we are to obtain 
glimpses of these things only through faith in 
and nearness to Jesus Christ, the Saviour. 

But to the most practical eye, loss of friends 
by death has its consolation in that it makes the 
friends who remain dearer and more valuable. 
Our affections are wider, and the remembrance 
of things said that can never be unsaid, of 
words unspoken, now forever unutterable, makes 
us fain to live tenderly and forbearingly with 
those yet left to us. Besides, we know that our 
friends who have gone to heaven are become 
better and purer—how much better and how 
much purer we cannot realize—but the dim 
knowledge that we have must needs help to 
make us better and purer while we live. Thus 
our friends in heaven are not lost to us, but by 
their being there we are doubly blessed. Be- 
tween us is no great gulf fixed; as they are 
higher and purer, so are they nearer and dearer; 
they were ours here, they are ours there, and 
let us strive to make them ours forever. ¢ 

This thought has been given us by Tenny- 
son in the following lines, which contain ex- 
quisite comfort for the mourner : 

“ Dear friend, far off, my lost desire, 
So far, so near, in woe or weal ; 


Oh, loved the most when most I feel 
There is a lower and a higher ; 


_———_————— 


“ Known and unknown, human, divine ! 
Sweet human hand and lips and eye, 
Dear heavenly friend thou cans’t not die, 

Mine, mine, forever, ever mine! 


“ Strange friend, past, present, and to be, 
Loved deeplier, darklier understood ; 
Behold I dream a dream of good, 

And mingle all the world with thee.” 


—Independent. H. G. A. 


ee  ———————————  — —— ———————— ——— ———— 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE.—NEW SERIES. 
NO. VIII. 

BY YARDLEY TAYLOR. 


In evidence of the extent and power of those 
denuding agencies, Christy instances the region 
of country between the mammoth cave in Ken- 
tucky and Huntsville, Alabama. We know 
that a very extensive bed of what is termed 
mountain limestone stretches across Kentucky, 
and he argues that it must once have extended 
into Alabama. At the mammoth cave the strata 
has a thickness of about 500 feet, and from 
these there are occasional patches of lime- 
stone on the surface across the strata of 
Tennessee to Huntsville. The generality of 
the surface is the strata that lies below the 
limestone. Near the latter place there are two 
mountains, one 10 miles long and 800 feet high, 
and the other 14 miles long and 1000 feet high. 
These two mountains are composed of mountain 
limestone, except about 30 feet of sandstone 
part way up, and about the same thickness of 
the coal measures on the summit of the highest 
containing a thin seam of coal. The strata of 
these mountains is perfectly horizontal as well 
as all the surrounding country, no evidence 
whatever of upheaval. Further up the Ten- 
nessee river the limestone again comes in place, 
and is there surmounted by the coal measures, 
precisely as the higher mountain is at Hunts- 
ville; and the inference is that all that region 
is one of denudation, where the limestone to 
the depth of 1000 feet has been removed. The 
valley in which Huntsville is situated must be 
one of denudation, but there is no stream ex- 
cept a spring that rises near the town, and that 
could have had no existence until the removal 
of the rock above, and could not have been the 
cause. 

This denuding agency must be referred to 
some other force than the present rivers. The 
rivers Cumberland and Tennessee, though they 
might have aided to some extent, could not 
of themselves have removed so vast a bed of 
mineral matter. The rivers of Kentucky have 
only been able to excavate narrow channels for 
themselves, sometimes of great depth in the 
limestone, but no more. It is generally supposed, 
that these vasts beds of mineral matter have 
been deposited in water, as many of them con- 
tain the remains of shells. The rocks at the 
falls of the Ohio at Louisville, contain coral, 
similar to that now found in the sea, and the 
hills around Cincinnati contain the remains of 
shells in abundance ; this with the water-worn 
pebbles on the highest lands in the Miami coun- 
try seem to prove that water once covered the 
Valley of the Ohio. The mountain limestone is 
considered an older deposit than the coal mea- 
sures, and where the latter is met with it lies 
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above the other; and as the limestone was deposi- 
ted in water, it must have been for a long time in 
a softer state than we now find it, so that it may 
have been much more easily removed by the 
action of powerful currents of water, than it now 
is. Hence, the removal of the mineral matter 
of one formation, to form another, may have 
been much easier at one time than would now 
be the case. 

It may be enquired, supposing that the 
mountain limestone has been removed to the 
depth of a 1000 feet, from so many thousand 
square miles between the mammoth cave of 
Kentucky and northern Alabama, where has 
all this matter been removedto? Asit regards 
the earlier ages of geology it can hardly be ex- 
pected that we could tell with any certainty where 
the mineral matter of one formation could have 
come from, but of later deposits we may be 
able to conjecture with some degree of certainty. 
In this case this limestone has been removed 
since the deposit of the coal group, as is proved 
by the coal on the summit of the higher moun- 
tain near Huntsville, and it is quite probable 
that the coal was continuous with the coal beds 
now higher up the river, so that this matter 
must have formed a bed not lower in the geolo- 
a scale than the cretaceous or chalk group. 

eologists have asserted that there is no chalk 
in the United States, but there is certainly a 
member of the cretaceous or chalk group in the 
Southern States. 

Late investigations have shown that the whole 
of middle and southern Alabama, with a part of 
Georgia on one side and of Mississippi on the 
other, is underlaid by what, if not true cha'k, 
isa member of that group. “This bed is car- 
bonate of lime, perhaps with a small mixture of 
other mineral matter, and having been deposited 
in water, contains the same shells of the chalk 
of England, but never having been raised above 
the general level of the country, is much of it 
in a soft or marly state. This bed is said to be 
from 400 to 1000 feet in thickness, ascertained 
by boring through to obtain artesian wells. It 
lies on a bed of sand that evidently was once the 
bed of the sea, and this sand being saturated 
with water, and extending further up the 
country than the upper bed does, allows of the 
water rising wherever the upper bed is bored 
through, except a small space higher than the 
rest where the water will not flow out. This 
bed being very compact and never having been 
rent or dislocated, does not allow of water either 
descending or rising through it, except by 
making an opening. There are no springs 
whatever, in all the space where this formation 
comes ‘near the surface, which is the case 
through all of middle Alabama. The ancient bed | much so that it is said a silver ten cent piece 
of the sea evidently descended gradually from | can be distinctly seen on the bottom, Large 
the shore as it now does, hence the lower end! fish can be seen sporting about far below the 
of the deposit was lower than the upper end. surface, though they seem to be but a small 




































This lower end has since been covered up with 
a newer deposit called the tertiary or diluvial 
deposit, and where this latter is thick enough to 
hold water for springs they are found. The upper 
end of this deposit is Colioed to have been 
partially removed, by the power that brought 
the diluvium over the lower end; the surface 
has evident marks of abrasion by water, and is 
now, except in a few places, covered up with 
soil a few feet in depth. This soil, before the 
settlement of the country, was covered with a 
thick growth of reed cane, and appears to be 
made up of a very fine clay and finely divided 
vegetable matter, some of it as much as 38 per 
cent. of the latter. This vegetable matter gives 
it a black appearance, and both together form 
a soil so singularly adhesive, that in wet 
weather it adheres to every thing it comes in 
contact with. Carriage wheels become clogged 
with it, and the shoes of pedestrians become 
so loaded, as to discourage that kind of locomo- 
tion. As a confirmation of. this adhesive qual- 
ity of the soil, many deem it advisable to cut off 
their pigs’ tails, to prevent the accumulation of 
dried matter at the end, whieh becomes almost 
like a slung shot, and is very uncomfortable to 
the wearer. 

Where the carbonate of lime comes alone to 
the surface, it is absolutely barren, as nothing 
will grow there, but where there is a soil of 
clay and vegetable matter as is generally the 
case, it is very productive, and many there, 
think it nearly if not quite inexhaustible. The 
surface of the bed is of a dirty white color, ap- 
pearing as if some small portion of clay or other 
matter was mixed with the lime, but lower 
down where it is more compact it is bluish, 
similar in color to some limestone. 

By examining the water from these artesian 
wells of different depths as to temperature, it 
would seem to sustain the theory of the increase 
of temperature as we descend. From ten wells 
examined in this way, one of 173 feet in depth 
gave 64°, and one of 560 feet in depth gave 
71°. The increase of temperature in all was 
not exactly regular in proportion to depth, but 
taking the greatest and the least depth, the 
temperature would seem to increase 1° of Fahr. 
for every 55 feet between them. 

In Upper Florida there is a remarkable 
spring, called the Wakulla spring. <A large 
quantity of water issues from it, sufficient to 
form a small river, in which flat boats can float, 
by which means the planters of that region con- 
vey their produce to market. 

The basin of this spring is about 150 yards 
across, and is said to be 190 feet deep. The 
water is remarkably clear and transparent, so 
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distance down. The water isseen to issue from 
beneath a jagged limestone rock, no doubt the 
lower edge of this cretaceous bed. The source 
of supply for this spring must be in upper 
Alabama. The bed of sea sand on which this 
cretaceous bed rests, rises to the surface there; 
and there the water enters that passes beneath 
the bed, furnishing a supply for the artesian 
wells and for this spring in Florida. As the 
bed is impervious to water it must pass beneath 
to the lower edge, unless vent is given by 
boring. 

Another evidence of this, is reported by the 
officers of the coast survey in their explorations, 
who stated that they found a large spring of 
fresh water in the sea off the coast of Florida. 
Ina still time they could see the water rising to 
the surface, just as we see in the water of a boil- 
ing spring rising from the bottom and flowing off 
each way. The water for some distance around 
was fresh. Here, doubtless, is another large 
spring rising in the sea,and originating from the 
same cause. The great distance that the water 
of the Wakulla spring has to pass through this 
ancient bed of sea sand, would completely filter 
it and keep back all foreign matters, and 
this will account for its remarkable purity. 

Here, then, in one case, there is a large area, 
where we have every reason to believe that a 
heavy bed of limestone has been removed from 
it, and in another place an equally large area 
in which carbonate of lime has been deposited. 
The removal of the first must have taken place 
since the coal beds were deposited, as the coal 
on the mountain at Huntsville proves, and the 
deposit must have been made before the tertiary 
strata was laid down, as that covers up the 
lower end of the bed. Then the removal of 
the one must have been about the same time 
as the deposit of the other, and we may 
reasonably conclude that the one has been 
the cause of the other The materials be- 
ing the same, all that is wanting to effect the 
removal and produce the deposit, would be a 
strong current of water passing down the valley 
of the Mississippi, and as there is strong evi- 
dence in many parts of the earth, of powerful 
currents having passed over large areas, we see 
no reason against one passing in this direction. 
From the hardness of the mountain limestone 
in Kentucky and Tennessee, where it remains, 
it would doubtless take a long time for water 
with any imaginable force, to remove so large a 
quantity as that under consideration; but we 
may remember, that geologically considered, it 
may have been not very long after its being 
deposited that it was removed, at least it may 

have been in quite a soft condition. The present 
cretaceous bed, although laid down before the 
diluvial period, which reaches back before the 
age of man upon the earth, is yet soft in com- 
parison to the mountain limestone, and might 
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be acted upon by a powerful current with much 
effect. 

, The examination of this cretaceous bed was . 
made a few years ago, by Edmund Roffin, Sr.. 
an able agricultural writer of Virginia, and 
published in the “ Southern Planter” of Rich- 
mond, in 1860. 





I think self-indulgence is one of the greatest 


hindrances to Christian advancement. We must 
learn self-denial and humility, or we cannot 
walk in the paths of rectitude Zionward, which 
are not strewed with flowers to please the car- 
nal mind, but with crosses and trials to prove 
our sincerity and faith. This path is new to 
each, and the experience of others cannot make 
it familiar to us; nor their labors answer instead 
of ours, any more than their happiness can sa- 
tisfy our souls. We must each do our own 
work, and the hope of future happiness will 
cheer and animate the pilgrim in his toilsome 
journey.— Catharine Seely, p. 86. 


Sonnet > 0c 
ST. PAUL’S PERSON. 
How little stress is to be laid on external ap- 


pearance! This prince of apostles seems to 
hint, concerning himself, that his bodily pres- 
ence was not calculated to command respect. 
St. Chrysostom terms him a little man about 
three cubits, or four anda half feet, high. But 
Neciphorus has given us the most circumstantial 
account of Paul’s person. St. Paul was of 
small stature, stooping and rather inclined to 
crookedness, pale-faced, of an elderly look, and 
bald on the head. His eyes lively, keen and 
cheerful, shaded in part by his eyebrows, which 
hung a little over. His nose rather long, and 
not ungracefully bent. His beard pretty thick 
with hair, and of a sufficient length, and like 
his locks interspersed with gray— New Cove- 
nant, 


Satie 2 ane 
ORIGIN OF NANTUCKET. , 
As many of the citizens of this isle of the 


sea may be ignorant of its origin, or how it was 
formed, we give below an Indian tradition, 
which we believe to be the truth. If any of 


the present inhabitants of the island can prove 
it to be false, we should be pleased to hear from 
them. On the west end of Martha’s Vineyard, 
are high cliffs of variegated colored earths, 
known by the name of Gay Head. On the top 
of the hill is a large cavity which has the ap- 
pearance of the crater of an extinguished vol- 
cano, and there are evident marks of former 
subterraneous fires. The Indians whg lived 
about this spot, had a tradition that a certain 
deity resided there before the Europeans came 
to America—that his name was Manshop ; that 
he used to step out on a ledge of rocks, which 
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run into the sea, and take up a whale which he 
broiled for his own eating in the coals of the 
aforesaid volcano, and often invited the Indians 
to dine with him or gave them the relics of his 
meal. 

That once, to show their gratitude to Man- 
shop, for his very great kinduess to them, they 
made an offering to him of all the tobacco which 
grew upon the island for oneseason. This was 
s¢arcely enough to fill his great pipe, but he 
received the present very graciously, smoked 
his pipe and turned out the ashes into the sea, 
which formed the island of Nantucket. Upon 
the coming of the Europeans into America, 
Manshop retired in disgust, and has never since 
been seen.— Exchange Paper. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 13, 1863. 


In our last we gave a brief statement of 
the progress of the Educational Concern, with 
the promise of a more detailed description in 
the present number. A full report, prepared 
by the Executive Committee of members of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and read at the 
Conference held during Yearly Meeting week, 
was offered for publication in the Intelligencer, 
but owing to its length, and the fact that much 
of the information contained in it has already 
appeared, it was thought best to omit its pub- 
lication in full. This report described the 
origin and progress of the Concern down to the 
time of its date, and those who heard it read 
will feel.an interest in the continuation of the 
narrative through the brief but important pe- 
riod which has. elapsed since. The Conference 
held in Race street Meeting House, on Third- 
day evening, the 12th of 5th month, was largely 
attended, and contained representatives from 
widely separated sections. After reading the 
report already referred to, a spirited discussion 
grew up upon the provision of the Constitution 
which provide for the election of Managers by a 
stock vote. This feature of the organization hav- 
ing given dissatisfaction to many friends, before it 
was officially adopted, and having since operated 
asa bar to the progress of the subscription in 
some neighborhoods, was now warmly called in 
questiog by several friends, who placed their ob- 
jections in a strong light before the large audi- 
ence convened. The various arguments in fa- 
vor of the Stock Vote, as a just and equitable 

























provision for the control of the property and its 
uses by those who had furnished the means for its 
purchase and erection, failed to satisfy the strong 
feeling of opposition conscientiously entertained 
by many; and when the meeting adjourned at 
a late hour, it was felt that without another 
attempt to reconcile this difference of senti- 
ment, the cause must lose ground among us. 
It was agreed to meet again on Fifth-day eve- 
ning, and a large company convened at that 
time, notwithstanding a heavy rain which pre- 
vailed in the early part of the evening. Mean- 
time a friend who had been concerned in the 
original draft of the Constitution, wrote to a 
prominent member of the Association in New 
York, asking those who had subscribed largely 
in that city on the basis laid down in the Con- 
stitution, what would be their disposition towards 
an adjustment of the election for Managers on 
a different basis. The reply which came over 
the wires, and was read at the opening of the 
adjourned Conference on Fifth-day evening, 
was brief and explicit, and served to satisfy the 
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Meeting that the views of the majority, when 


ascertained, would be fully acceded to. What 
passed at the Conference after this assurance 
was of a most encouraging character. 


Earnest appeals were made to Friends from 


the various localities represented, to present the 


claims of the Association in their respective 
neighborhoods, soliciting the aid of all Friends, 
and those interested in their principles, in se- 
curing a fund which shall be ample to erect 
and endow a school adapted to furnish a liberal 
and religiously guarded education to the chil- 
dren entrusted to its care, and thus to raise the 
standard of education in the Society of Friends. 


As a result of these Conferences it was felt 
to be necessary that some of those interested 
should take the opportunity presented by the 
approaching Yearly Meeting of New York, to 
confer with those in attendance there, in regard 
to the subjects which had so disturbed Friends 
in Philadelphia. A Conference having been 
convened at the Meeting-house on Rutherford- 
square, New York, on Third-day evening, 26th 
of Fifth month, full opportunity was afforded 
for the discussion of the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, and it is due to Friendsin New York 
to say that although the views of nearly all were 


decidedly favorable to the article objected to by so 
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the 
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many in Baltimore and Philadelphia, they chose 
to sacrifice their own views for the good of the 
cause ; and after a zealous defence of their posi- 
tion, suggested the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, to confer with Friends in attendance 
from other localities, with a view to proposing 
some modification of the Constitution which 
might be satisfactory to all. 

A Committee was appointed accordingly, and 
on the following evening at the adjourned Con- 
ference their report was received, proposing a 
modification of the Constitution, in which the 
principle of equality among the shareholders in 
the election of Managers is fully recognized, 
while the right to acquire and dispose of the 
property by the Association is guarded by a 
stock vote. As neither of these Conferences, 
nor all of them, could make changes in the 
Constitution, the sentiment of those convened 
could only be taken on the proposed amend- 
ments with an implied intention to vote for or 
against them, when the opportunity should be 
afforded. Not only did many, who had before 
expressed sentiments at variance with each 
other upon these points, embrace the first op- 
portunity to signify their cordial approval of 
the proposed changes, but on the question be- 
ing put to the audience by the clerk, a unani- 
mous vote was had in their favor—not an indi- 
vidual appeared when those opposed to the 
changes were called upon to rise. Under all the 
tireumstances of this Conference—the large 
number in attendance, embracing some of the 
mostinfluential members ofthe Association from 
the limits of the three Yearly Meetings, the 
full discussion and consideration which the 
proposed changes received, with the fact that 
without conceding the principles maintained by 
either those in favor of, or opposed to, the ex- 
isting Constitution, these changes meet the 
views of all—the Constitution with the amend- 
ments proposed may be regarded as virtually 
the basis of the future organization of the As- 
sociation. The mooted subject of the location 
of the school is by this change so far taken 
from the Board of Managers, that their duties 
iu regard to it are rendered merely advisory, 
the determination of the site requiring a stock 
Vote in person or by proxy after three months 
notice has been given,and ample opportunities af- 
forded to all to come to an intelligent conclusion 
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This last Conference in New York, may, we 
think, be regarded as constituting a new era in 
the Educational movement in which the causes 
of difference having been removed, we may 
move on in the unity toward the consummation 
of the object in view. As an earnest of future 
advancement, our Friends in New York ap- 
pointed a Committee to prosecute the work in 
their part of the field, additional subscriptions 
were made by those present, and amid words of 
counsel and encouragment the wheels were set 
in motion for an onward movement. 


— wee 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


A Conference, to promote an interest in the 
cause of Education among Friends, especially 
with reference to the proposed School, will be 
held at Goshen Meeting House (Chester coun- 
ty), on First-day, the 21st of 6th month, at 3 
o'clock, P. M. Some members of the Com- 
mittee for promoting the object, within the 
limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, will be 
in attendance. 


——___+—~s0m- CO 


Marnizp, at Bethlehem, Pa., on Fifth-day evening, 
28th inst., according to the order of the Society of 
Friends, Tnomas P. Marsuatt, of Trenton, N. J., to 
Sopuie B. Mickue, (of the former place,) youngest 
daughter of the late William Mickle. 


——, at the residence of Jacob M. Ellis, on Third- 
day, 5th mo. 5th, 1863, according to the order of the 
Society of Friends, Samuet H. Gartiey and Mary 
C. Exuis, both of Philadelphia. 


—_———~- ~~ 


Diep, in Pilesgrove, of diphtheria, on the 17th of 
4th mo., 1863, Wituiam Henry, aged 4 years, 9 
months and 1 day; on the 2d of 5th mo., George H., 
aged 12 years and 6 months, and on the 21st of 5th 
mo., ELva, aged 6 years, 7 months and 19 days, 
children of William C. and Jane H. Davis. 


——, on the 14th of 5th mo., Susanya S. Pater, 
wife of David Palmer, of Lower Makefield, Bucks 
county, in the 54th year of her age, a member of 
Falls Monthly Meeting. 


—, 5th mo. 25th, at an advanced age, Lypra 
Jongs, at the residence of her nephew James S. 
House, of Pocopson, Chester county, Pa. 


——, at his residence, in Oxford township, Ches- 
ter county, on the morning of the 17th of 5th mo., 
1863, after a lingering illness of more than two 
years, Manion Brostvs, in the 67th year of his age, 
a member of Pennsgrove Monthly Meeting. 


og 


Death levels all distinctions, and earthly 
possessions make no difference in the grave. 
Let us set our affections, therefore, upon things 
that are above, and not on things which are 
beneath. 


It is the best proof of the virtues of a fam- 
ily-circle to see a happy fireside. 
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The “ Women’s Association of Philadelphia 
for the Relief of the Freedman,” has continued 
to hold its meetings on Third day afternoon of 
each week, at the Meeting House on Race St., 
(3d floor.) 

Owing to the temporary absence from the 
city of many of the members, it has been 
deemed expedient to discontinue the meetings 
for a few weeks during the summer season, but 
as the need still exists of active and persevering 
effort on behalf of those who are passing from 
a state of slavery into freedom, the Association 
designs to resume its duties early in the fall. 

Several week since, a box containing books, 
slates and other articles for the use of the 
schools at Port Royal and in its neighborhood, 
was forwarded to some of those engaged in 
teaching in that locality. We have been per- 
mitted to make some extracts from a letter writ- 
ten by one of the teachers to friends in this 
city, giving some account of its reception.—Eps. 

Walker Plantation, Port Royal Island, S. C. 

5th mo. 7th, 1863. 

* * * * * “ Could you have seen us taking 
out the books and slates five minutes after the 
arrival, you would have felt that we were glad. 
Had you visited our school the day before the 
arrival, you would have known that they were 
greatly needed. We have had such miserable 
tools to work with, that our scholars could have 
learned scarcely any thing had they not been 
really in earnest. ; 

“The lady who wrote to us about the Kansas 
Freedmen, surprised us with her stories in re- 
gard to the aptness with which this people take 
to learning, but we find that our experience is 
the same as hers. It is a miracle to me that 
they learn at all, a people whose ancesters 
were savages, and who have been retained as 
slaves themselves, because they have been kept 
in ignorance. In the North, where learning is 
scattered broadcast, and where the path to 
knowledge is almost a royal road, it would be a 
strange sight to see men and women plodding 
through the spelling book, but here we find the 
old and infirm patiently conning their A, B, C, 
and imagining a far distant day when they can 


eS 


read their Testaments. _ = 

“‘T wish you could visit our schools; at 8 
o’clock we ring the school bell and welcome our 
little folks, and we teach until 12 o'clock. 
Since the arrival of the slates, many of the 
scholars have progressed considerably, both in 
figures and writing. After dismissing the 
children, we again put the house in order, for 
G. teaches in the dining room, and necessity 
compels us to sweep out sand and fleas after 
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school. Between the hours of 12 and 6, we 
write or sew, have our dinner (at 4) and spend 
from 2 to 3 hours visiting the people and giving 
lessons to some of the men and women. Our 
evening school takes nearly three hours, and 
then we are often quite ready for bed. We 
teach about seventy through the day. I wish 
you could see poor, earnest Jack; he manages 
to get two lessons every day, and he says he 
could learn every minute. He has not been 
studying quite three weeks; when he com. 
menced he could spell little words, but had no 
idea of pronunciation. He now reads a little, 
He says the only fault he has to find is that n and 
u, and 6 and d stand just alike. I wonder if 
you cannot remember having that same fault to 
find; 1 know that I can. One woman, who 
did not know her letters, learned to spell words 
of three letters in four lessons. As soon as 
they have the slightest idea of writing, they 
send many messages to their friends, and we 
are the recipients of some of the wonderful 
letters. The paper yousent was a grand thing 
to give to those who could write. Those little 
books and ecards for gifts delighted us exceed. 
ingly, and some of them have subsequently de. 
lighted exceedingly the good children. We 
have beautified our school room very much 
with the pictures. I must tell you one thing 
more, although my letter is already long enough. 
Government desires to stop rationing the peo- 
ple, and they wished to commence this month. 
It is a good thing in its time, but how they ex 
pect the people to live when neither corn nor 
potatoes will be eatable for two months, I can- 
not imagine. We found our people would 
really suffer if the rations were withheld, there 
fore J. persevered and got them once more. 
When the wagon drove up loaded with hard 
tack, as they call it, the children seemed wild 
with delight. Little ones not more than four, 
five and six years ‘of age, turned somersets, 
and ran to meet the wagon, erying, “ Tank 
God! tank God! the bittles has come.” We 
are having the most delightful weather, and 
the luxury of green peas, strawberries, blact- 
berries, &c. We never think of being home 
sick, and as yet we have not the most remote 
idea of returning North. I expected to bem 
terested down here, but I am more so than! 
ever thought. 


Respectfully your friend, 
P yy ‘. H” 


THE COLORS OF NATURE. 

He who exhibited such matchless skill in the 
organization of material bodies, and such exqut 
site taste in their formation, has superadd 
that ethereal beauty which enhances their per 
manent qualities, and presents them to us in the 
ever-varying character of the spectrum. With- 
out this the foliage of vegetable life might baré 
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filled the eye and fostered the fruit which it 
veils, but the youthful green of its spring would 
have been blended with the dying yellow of its 
autumn If the objects of the material world 
had been illuminated with white light, all the 

rticles of which possess the same degree of 
refrangibility, and were equally acted upon by 
the bodies on which they fall, all nature would 
shine with a leaden hue, and all the combina- 
tions of external objects, all the features of the 
human countenance, would have exhibited no 
other variety than that which they possess in a 
pencil sketch or a China-ink drawing. The 
rainbow itself would have dwindled into a nar- 
row arch of white light, the stars would have 
shone through a gray sky, and the mantle of a 
wintry twilight would have replaced the golden 
vesture of the rising and setting sun.— David 
Brewster. 


———___ +20 —_____ 


CORNWALL TIN MINING. 


The Cornish miners are remarkable for per- 
severance and a heroic defiance of danger in 
the'pursuit of their toilsome and perilous calling. 
The tin mines—that is, such as are worked 
upon the ludes occurring in the rocks—are fre- 
quently prosecuted under circumstances of ex- 
treme peril. Near the Land’s End, in the par- 
ish of St. Just, numerous tin-lodes are seen 
cropping out in the precipitous cliffs of the 
noble head lands which front the waves of the 
Atlantic Ocean. These the miner has followed, 
and on and onward, under the bed of the At- 
lantic Ocean, he pursues his prize. The heavy 
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surface of the rock is covered about ten months 
in the year, and at spring-tides the depth of 
water on it is nineteen feet. The prevailing 
winds occasion a great surf here even in the 
summer, and in the winter the sea bursts over 
it with unrestrainable violence. 

Such were the difficulties which a working 
miner proposed to overcome. As the work 
could only be prosecuted during the time that 
the rock was above the sea, the progress was 
necessarily slow. He had to form an excavation, 
and after each tide to empty it of water, before 
he could resume his work. Eventually a frame- 
work of boards was fixed to the mouth of the 
shaft, and this frame work being cemented with 
pitch and oakum until it was water-tight, was 
carried up to a sufficient height above the 
highest spring-tides. To support this boarded 
turret,—which was twenty feet high above the 
rock, and two feet one inch square,—against 
the violence of the surge, eight stout bars of 
iron were applied in an inclined direction to its 
sides, four of them below and four of an extra- 
ordinary length and thickness above. A plat- 
form was formed around the top of the turret, 
and on this was placed a windlass, to be worked 
by four men. Thus in the very midst of the 
ocean did the miners descend to their labors. 
As they sunk the shaft, they encountered a new 
difficulty. The waters came in upon them 
through the fissures in the rocks beneath their 
wooden protection, and the rocks themselves 
were so broken that it became necessary to sup- 
port them with timber bracings. Under these 


breakers which lash the rocky shore, roll to and | circumstances, for several years, the winter was 


fro the huge granite boulders at the base of the 
cliffs; and the miner, in his dark level below, 
vorks on by the light of his solitary candie 
stuck in a lump of clay, unconcerned, amidst a 
thunder rolling above him, at which we might 
think the stoutest heart would tremble. The 


_ teins in this district spread through the rocks 


in all directions ; and these have been followed 
upward through the rock by the miner, until 
his sharp-pointed pick has knocked a hole in 
the very bed of the Atlantic Ocean. The ooz- 
ing through of salt water gives the miner warn- 
ing of his imprudence, and he coolly goes to 
work and stops thee hole which he has made, 
with some clay and oakum. 

In some rocks which are left bare at low 
water, near Penzance, a multitude of small 
veins of tin ore had been discovered. Upon 
these a few persons began to work, but without 
much success. 
man named Thomas Curtis, a miner of Breage 
near Helston, determined on renewing the at- 
tempt to work in these lodes. The distance of 
the shoal of rocks from the neighboring beach 
athigh water, is about 700 feet, and this, in 
‘onsequence of the shallowness of the beach, 
‘Snot materially lessened at low water. The 


About half a century since, a’ 


a period of inaction. At length, however, the 
projector of this bold invasion of the earth 
hidden behind the mighty ocean, was rewarded 
for his energy and perseverance, the mine prov- 
ing a very productive one. As the prosperity 
of the mine increased, a steam engine was 
erected on the main land, and a wooden bridge 
constructed, which communicated with the shaft 
on the rock, along which the miners went to 
their labor, and the ore drawn from the mine 
was taken to the shore. This mine was called 
the wherry, and in afew years ore to the amount 
of £70,000 was raised fromit. Eventually an 
American vessel broke loose during a storm, 
from a neighboring anchorage, and striking 
against the stage, demolished the machinery ; 
thus suddenly putting an end to an enterprise 
remarkable in even the annals of Cornish min- 
ing.— Excelsior, or Helps to Progress. 


HOURS OF STUDY. 


A very remarkable pamphlet has recently 
made its appearance in England containing 
statements of facts that ought to command the 
attention of the civilized world. The pamphlet 
is written by E. Chadwick, Esq., C.B., and 


published pursuant to an address of the House 












of Lords. The subject of this pamphlet is 
Education, and it is devoted to the discussion 
of three matters—the organization of schools, 
the hours of study, and physical training. Our 
attention has been arrested by Mr. Chadwick’s 
statement of facts in connection with the 
is second of these three subjects—the hours of 
i study : 

“Struck by the frightful disproportion be- 
tween the powers of childish attention and the 
length of school hours, he had directed questions 
tomany distinguished teachers. Mr. Donaldson, 

i head master of’ the Training College of Glasgow, 
states that the limits of voluntary and intelligent 
attention are, with children of from 5 to 7 years 
of age, about 15 minutes; from 7 to 10 years 
of age, about 20 minutes; from 10 to 12 years 
of age, about 55 minutes; from 12 to 16 or 18 
years of age, about 80 minutes ; and continues, 
‘I have repeatedly obtained a bright voluntary 
attention from each of these classes, for 5, or 10, 
or 15 minutes more, but I observed it wasat the 
expense of the succeeding lesson.’ ” 

J. A. Morrison, Rector of the same College, 
speaking on the same subject, says :—‘I will 
undertake to teach one hundred children, in 
three hours a day, as much as they can by possi- 
bility receive ; and I hold it to be an axiom in 
education, that no lesson has been given till it 
has been received ; as soon, therefore, as the 
receiving power of the children is exhausted, 
anything given is useless, nay, injurious, inas- 
much as you thereby weaken, instead of 
strengthen, the receiving power. This ought 
to be a first principle in education. I think it 
is seldom acted on.” 
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SOMETHING CHEAP. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


There’s not a cheaper thing on earth, 
Nor yet one half so dear ; 

Tis worth more than distinguish’d birth, 
Or thousands gained a year: 

ti It lends the day a new delight ; 

$ ’Tis virtue’s firmest shield ; 

And adds more beauty to the night 
Than all the stars may yield. 















It maketh poverty content, 
To sorrow whispers peace ; 

It is a gift from heaven sent 
For mortals to increase. 

It meets you with a smile at morn; 
It lulls you to repose ; 

A flower for peer and peasant born, 
An everlasting rose. 














A charm to banish grief away, 
To snatch the frown from care ; 

y? Turn tears to smiles, make dulness gay, 
Spread gladness every where ; 

And yet ’tis cheap as summer-dew, 
That gems the lily’s breast ; 

A talisman for love, as true 

As ever man possess’d. 
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As smiles the rainbow through the cloud 
When threat’ning storm begins— 

As music ’mid the tempest loud, 
That still its sweet way wins— 

As springs an arch across the tide, 
Where waves conflicting foam, 

So comes this seraph to our side, 
This angel of our home. 


What may this wondrous spirit be, 
With power unheard before— 
This charm, this bright divinity ? 
Good temper—nothing more! 
Good temper !—’tis the choicest gift 
That woman homeward brings ; 
And can the poorest peasant lift 
To bliss unknown to kings. 
—Literary Gazette, 


—_——- 
PRAYER. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 


How purely true, how deeply warm 
The inly breathed appeal may be, 
Though adoration wears no form 
In upraised hand or bended knee. 
One Spirit fills all boundless space, 
No limit to the when or where ; 
And little recks the time or place 
That leads the soul to praise and prayer. 


Father above, Almighty One, 
Creator, is that worship vain 
That hails each mountain as thy throne, 
And finds an universal fane? 
When shining stars or spangled sod 
Call forth devotion ; who shall dare 
To blame, or tell me that a God 
Will never deign to hear such prayer. 


Oh! prayer is good when many pour 
Their voices in one solemn tone, 
Conning their sacred lessons o’er, 
Or yielding thanks for mercies shown. 
Tis good to see the quiet train 
Forget their worldly joy and care, 
While loud response and choral strain 
Re-echo ia the house of prayer. 


But often have I stood to mark 
The setting sun and closing flower ; 
When silence and the gathering dark 
Shed holy calmness o’er the hour. 
Lone on the hills my soul confess’d 
More rapt and burning homage there 
And served the Maker it address’d 
With stronger zeal and closer prayer. 


When watching those we love and prize 
Till all of life and hope be fled; 

When we have gazed on sightless eyes, 
And gently stay’d the falling head— 
Then what can soothe the stricken heart, 

What solace overcome despair, 
What earthly blessing can impart 
Such healing balm as lonely prayer? 


When fears and perils thicken fast, 

And many dangers gather round ; 
When human aid is vain and past, 

No mortal refuge to be found— 
Then can we firmly lean on Heaven, 

And gather strength to meet and bear ; 
No matter where the storm has driven, 
A saving anchor lives in prayer. 
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Ob, God! how beautiful the thought, Fourth month 21, 1859, mercury fell about 
How merciful ne op = 20 degrees in half an hour. 
That grace can e’er be found when soug - 
And nought shut out the soul from Thee. a month 6, 1857, mercury fell about 
The cell may cramp, the fetters gall, 30 degrees in one hour. 
The flame may scorch, the rack may tear; The mean temperatures, both for the month 
But torture-stake and prison-wall and the season, have been about the same as 
Can be endured with faith and prayer. last year, while the highest temperature for the 
month exceeded that of 1862 by four and a 


half degrees, with almost twice the quantity of 
rain. 


Philadelphia, Sixth mo. 2, 1863. J. M. E. 
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In desert wilds, in midnight gloom, 
In grateful joy, in trying pain, 
In laughing youth, or nigh the tomb, 
Ob! when is prayer unheard or vain? 
The Infinite, the King of kings, 
Will never heed the when or where, 
He'll ne’er reject a heart that brings For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
The offering of fervent prayer. 


THE WEATHER LAST WEEK. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, 4. <= a e al). : S : 
FIFTH MONTH. gmamsidi<d A} P| § s5~ 
1862. 1863. é | NelalSlelc| & iS 
Rain during some portion of le | ices hana diainigsn ll ipioaleconeiteliaiaiseadatees 
iO  cictessniacsanananint 11 days. | 12 days. | 2 65 | 80| 82] 80] 78 77-0 || 29-4 
Rain all or nearly all day,.....) 1 “ : 3 Ss 61 | 75| 78| 75| 73! 72-4 29-6 
——aatae° it... 62 | 67| 72| 72| 67| 68-0 | 29-73 
e e ordineg -| 
“adie Sellpsemcsiond Hw OS 14 & E 53 | 63 | 72 2 63 65-6 | 29:9 
. — 58 | 68| 79| 76} 70| 70-2 | 39-0 
| 31“ 3L 60 | 69| 74| 74 72 69-4 || 29-9 
| 63| 70| 70| 64| 64-4 || 29-9 
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TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS, 1862. 1863. 
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&c. a Wi wi wiswi wi Clear. 

z WIS WIS WISWINW| Clear. 

Mean temperature of the = NWIN WIN WINWINW| Clear. 
month at Penna. Hospital.,..|63.70. deg.|64.63 deg. sis |ls ws ES El Clear 
Highest do. during month,)84. “ \88.50 ss 113 EIN EIN FE N E| ‘| ee 
Lowest do. do. do. 44, “142 “ SE B 7 C ear. 
Ram during the month,.......| 2.30 in, | 4.51 in. N |N WINWINWINW| Clear. 


Deaths during the month, 
counting four current weeks 
in each year, 1337 1355 


Average of the mean temperatures of this| 

month, for the past seventy-four years, 62.26 deg. 
Highest mean of do. during that entire! 

period, 1802-1 826.......ceceeess sscssceee watt ™ 
Lowest do. do. 1848. 51.75 &* 


Mean of week 69-57. 

Same time last year 68-20. 

The wind blew steady last aed the first six 
days of 6th month, from the N.E.; and rain 
up to the above date 3% inches. 

Homer Eacuvs. 













SKETCH OF THE FICHTELGEBIRGE, THE BIRTH- 
PLACE OF RICHTER. 


SPRING TEMPERATURES. 
Mean temperature of the three spring 








— — yaacee . Ghickuandsee aadeneasund (51.85 deg. In the very centre of Germany, in the king- 
ean 0. 0. 0. i 1 i i 
RE 50.56 « | d0m of Bavaria, rises that mountain region 





called the “ Fichtelgebirge,” or Pine Mountain, 
which takes its name from the pinewoods with 
which its summit is crowned. The author 


Average of the mean spring temperatures 

of three spring months for past seventy- 

four years. 50.70 
Highest spring mean during that entire 
















‘ ve - from whom I have taken the following account 
a ee dteowese a © seeceees 55.00 ives it the name of the “‘ mountain island.” 
period 1843.....s.0 ees... sbiiiiasiaiamaitiaal 46.00 « erived from the isolation in which it remains, 


although surrounded by mountains and only 
divided from them by mountain plains. He 
speaks of it thus: ‘“ The Fichtelgebirge, spite 
of its wonderful peculiarities, is an unknown 
and unvisited part of Germany. Toa great 
portion of the cultivated as well as the ignorant 
world, its name is scarcely known. The trains 
of travelling carriages, on the road from Munich 
and Nuremberg to Saxony, pass the foot of the 





Although a great change took place in the 
temperature during the afternoon of the 24th 
of the present year, the mercury falling twenty 

egrees between 3 and 5 o’clock, it has on 
various occasions been far exceeded. Amongst 
other items of like character scattered through 
our own notes during the past 30 years, we 
have casually found the following : 
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mountain on the western side, and the travellers 
throw ouly a hasty glance at its dark-green 
crest as they go by. The troops of travelling 
German youth, with their staves and sketch- 
books, turn away from its threshold, frightened 
at its gloomy aspect.” 

In the bosom of this mysterious mountain 
island Jean Paul Frederic Richter received his 
birth; and, if country and climate and early 
circumstances exert a powerful influence on the 
character of the poet, it seems a proper intro- 
duction to his biography to give a slight sketch 
of the region where he received his earliest im- 
pressions, and of its inhabitants, among whom 
his early days were passed. 

The elevation of the Fichtelgebirge above. 
the level of the sea subjects it to late springs 
and cold summers, and in winter it is covered 
with perpetual snow. The winter lingers late 
into the short summer; and the frosts begin so 
early that the potatoes are sometimes dug from 
the snow, and the harvest gathered when the 
hands must be covered with gloves. Cut off, 
as they are, from the surrounding country, and 
pressed together within a small compass, so 
that they can embrace each other with the eye 
as well as the heart, the inhabitants are joined 
together in the closest bonds, and, like other 
mountaineers, are united by a romantic attach- 
ment to their country. 

The air has been said to belong to the Ger- 
mans, as the sea does to the English; but many 
of the German traditions go far into the secret 
bosom of the earth, and, among the mountain 
people who dig for treasures, there is a species 
of romance that belongs to no other country. 

In the Fichtelgebirge, gold, that object of 
intense desire in the Middle Ages, has been 
found, and the search for it led to many valua- 
ble mineral discoveries. Gold is no longer 
sought there; but the traveller hears continu- 
ally, in the solitude, the hollow echo of the 
blows of the man of the mountains, and sees 
arise, behind a wall of verdure, the smoke of 
the smelting furnaces for iron, vitriol, and tin. 
The beautiful fountains and fresh streams, that 
burst out in every little hollow and green nook, 
are a constant source of delight ; and the sweet 
and soothing sound of running water is heard, 
whenever the blows of the hammer and the 
roaring of the furnace are hushed. 

The inhabitants of these heights are a pious, 
true, and simple people. Their employment 
gives a certain pride and self-confidence to their 
character, and a grave and religious seriousness 
to their manners, although they are often ex- 
cited and heated like the element in which they 
work. The most numerous and contented class 
are the wood-cutters. Many young men leave 
a meckanical employment, irresistibly drawn, 
by the singing of birds and the charms of the 
fresh air, to a life in the pine woods, where! 
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they have no wants but simple nourishmen; 
aud necessary clothing. But the inhabitant 
of places where manufactures are carried op, 
like Hof, have lost somewhat of the simplicity 
of their manners. Many are engaged in mapy. 
factures, who live, indeed, like country people, 
uniting some handicraft or agricultural occupa. 
tion with their manufacturing employment, 
Among them, at the first glance, may be dis. 
covered, by certain peculiarities, the landlord, 
the butcher, the baker, and the miller, and 
these form the well-to-do and independent clas 
of citizens. The higher class, who possess es. 
tates in the mountain, the nobles, also retajp 
the peculiarities of the’country. In their do. 
mestic arrangements a pure simplicity prevails, 
and the inhabitants of the whole region live jn 
confidential intercourse with each other. 

In describing one of the dwellings of the in. 
habitants of the middling class, we shall give 
an idea of the house in which Richter passed 
his infancy. The richest people live in sub. 
siantial stone-houses, with tiled roofs; but the 
poorer houses, and such as the father of Rich. 
ter occupied, are built of beams of wood filled 
up with mortar, and thatched with straw, in. 
closing under the same roof the stables, and 
shelter for all kinds of domestic animals. At 
the entrance of these humble dwellings, a small 
space is parted off for the implements of agri- 
culture. On the wall hang the scythes, sickles, 
and cart and sled harnesses. <A door on one 
side leads to the stalls for oxen and cows; and 
on the left, to the dwelling apartment, and in 
the rear is the little, dark kitchen. Near the 
entrance stands always, even in the poorest 
houses, a large stove, often of china, glazed or 
polished, that diffuses its genial warmth over 
the whole house; upon the top are two iron 
vessels, built in, for holding warm water; 
benches are around the walls, and a sort of 
movable frafhe, to hang garments upon, is 
placed on one side. The walls are kept clean 
and white by constant washing ; and, as the 
apartments is lighted with pine-knots, there is 
a little funnel, near the stove, to carry off the 
smoke. The floor is tiled, with a groove in the 
centre to convey away the water often shaken 
over from the iron stove-pots. 

Near the window, in a corner, stands a large 
wooden table, used for all purposes, and sur- 
rounded with wooden stools ; shelves near the 
door contain the wooden, iron, and tin imple 
ments for cooking, dining, &c.; and above the 
door is a shelf on which the great, well-worn 
Bible, and the sermon and psalm book are laid. 
Every Saturday, table, benches, and all other 
utensils are rubbed and polished with white. 
shining sand. ; 

All these conveniences and habits of cleaoli- 
ness are doubly necessary, where a whole family 
live in one room. There is, however, a small 
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apartment, divided off between the stove and 
the wall, where they can retire for purposes of 
rest or solitude; and the bed of the married 
ir sometimes stands in a small adjoining room, 
ther with a large chest, curiously carved 
and ornamented, that descends from father to 
gon as an heir-loom in the family. This chest 
contains the family linen, the money, the silver 
shirt-buttons of the husband, and necklace of the 
wife, the registers of marriages and births, tax- 
bills, and other important documents. 

The background of the premises is closed by 
s cart-house, swine-house, and large baking 
oven. In the centre stands a circular dove- 
house, elevated on a low pillar. This peculiar 
feature of 2 German homestead is familiar to 
those who have looked at Retzsh’s beautiful 
sketches of German life in the “ Song of the 
Bell.” Around are great piles of firewood 
ready split for the stove, necessary both winter 
and summer, in a climate so severe as that of 
the Fichtelgebirge. An orchard near the 
house, with a little corner appropriated to 
kitchen vegetables, and still another little cor- 
ner with a few pinks, forget-me-nots, and 
lavender flowers, complete the domestic pic- 
ture. 

These little orchards surrounding the houses, 
the flowering hedges bordering the streets and 
connecting house with house in the villages at 
the foot of the mountains, and the rustic 
bridges crossing the frequent streams, give 
them an aspect of beauty, dear to the eye of a 
painter or lover of rural scenery. Other orna- 
ments are the flowering maples and weeping 
birch-trees, and the decorated May-pole, that 
stands in the midst of every village, and around 
which, on Sundays and festivals, the dance is 
led. Not all the mountain villages are thus 
ornamented. In some, the presence of only 
clumps of mountain-pine gives them a sombre 
and melancholy aspect. 

The dress of the people who are not engaged 
in manufactures is primitive and simple. The 
old women bind a three-cornered handkerchief 
upon the head, and the young weave a silken 
band through the hair. They wear a woollen 
petticoat with a leathern girdle around the 
waist, through which, in working hours, the 
petticoat is tucked. Their stockings reach 
only to the ankle, and the feet are bare, as the 
shoes are carried in the hand, and only put on 
when they reach the church-door. The large 
straw hat is also carried in the hand, and is 
worn only on rare occasions. The dress of the 
men is finer and more ornamented. Indeed, 
the women are almost serfs, and do all the 
heavy and laborious out-of-door work of the 
family. The men, it is true, are occupied in 
the mines, and in cutting wood in the forests 
for smelting metals. This may be the reason 
why the agricultural labors, and the care of the 
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animals, devolve upon the women. 
cannot regret it; for this circumstance, no 
doubt, gave occasion to those passages of ten- 
derness, respect, and compassion for women, in 
the writings of Jean Paul, that made the hearts 
of the German women his own. 
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But we 


The festivals of marriage, baptism, Christmas, 


and the season of the first communion, are en- 
joyed and celebrated in these mountain villages 
with the utmost heartiness and delight; and 
every reader of Jean Paul will recollect how 
large a space these festivals occupy in his 
works. 


Plain arfd simple as are the inhabitants of 


this region, the charm of romance, and the 
poetry of the ancient superstitions, are thickly 
spread over it. 


The old people relate that good-natured 


dwarfs and fairies entered secretly certain fami- 
lies, and brought them good fortune. 
forest are woodmen and woodwomen, who 
nourish and protect those who have lost their 
way, and, for a piece of money, give them good 
counsels. 
solitudes, the horn of the “wild hunter” and 
the anvil blows of the “‘ man of the mountains,” 
are heard. 


In the 


Every where around in the deep 


The atmospheric phenomena of these regions 


are still another source of excitement to the 
imagination of the poet. Sometimes the whole 
mountain-tops are covered with vapor, where 
the sun is reflected in infinitely beautiful hues 
long after it is below the horizon. 


Sometimes 
the mountain-top presents the same peculiar 
rosy hue that is seen upon the Alps. The 


reader who has been wearied by Richter’s too 


frequent and diffuse descriptions of atmospheric 
changes, will find their source in the rare and 
beautiful appearances this otherwise sombre 
sky often presents. His weather-prophesying, 
like that of all mountain people, was an occa- 
sion of continual sport and pleasantry, and also 
of serious attention and study. 


It would be impossible for a poet with so 
keen a susceptibility to all impressions as 
Richter, to be born under such influences and 
to pass his youth just within the threshold of a 
region so filled with romance, without its having 
a powerful but perhaps secret influence upon 
the whole man, and upon the character of his 
genius and writings. It makes him the most 
personal of authors. The fact that he never 
could climb the heights of his birth-place, was 
the mother of that secret longing with which 
he every moment, even in the most cheerful 
circumstances of his life, fell back upon his 
youth. When easier circumstances permitted 
him to travel, he would not enter the solitary 
valleys or ascend the romantic heights of the 
Fichtelgebirge, lest the reality should break 
the enchantment of memory, and the illusions 
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of his youth, that embellished the evening of 
his life with romantic hues, should vanish. 
Late in life he returned, after a short separa- 
tion, drawn by the mountain magnet, to the 
lace of his birth. The visitor found him, in 
is last years, in the little city and plain of 
Bayreuth, at the southern threshold of the 
mountain, where his eye could always turn to 
the high cradle of his infancy, and where the 
shadow of the pines could fall upon his grave. 
—Life of Jean Paul Frederick Richter. 





It is only in the world of dreams that we 
have the rainbow without the storm. 





ITEMS. 


Interesting news regarding the remarkable dis- 
covery of the source of the Nile by Messrs. Speke 
and Grant, has at length appeared. This strange 
geographical problem has at last been solved inthe 
discovery of the lake Victoria Nyanza, which the 
daring adventures have patriotically named after 
the British Queen. The discovery of Speke and 
Grant, by which the southernmost limit of the basin 
of the Nile is determined to be four degrees south of 
the Equator, is praised by Sir Roderick Murchison 
as the most extraordinary geographical feat of the 
age. 


AstronomicaL.—Goldschmidt has ascertained that 
the Dog-Star, in addition to the one attendant satel- 
lite luminary discovered by Clark, has three other 
revolving bodies whose orbit is traceable through 
instruments of very moderate power. 


Lonpon Pynevmatic DespatcH.—At present, one 
hundred and ten mails pass through the pneumatic 
despatch tube from the station to the district post- 
office during the day; and not only letters, but 
trucks of iron of the weight of five tons, have passed ; 
and adventurous visitors now and then perform the 
journey, to their great delight. 


Soutsern Crops in ILiinors.—Letters from South- 
ern Illinois relate that the people there are raising, 
this year, considerable crops of cotton, tobacco and 
sugar. Over one hundred tons of cotton seed were 
delivered at the various points in Southern Illinois, 
by the Iltinois Central Railroad Company, during 
the past spring and winter; and all this was pur- 
chased or distributed, to be planted this season. 


Free Lasor Cotron.—The Arago brought up 188 
bales of clean Sea Island cotton, sorted, and in good 
condition. Of this 160 bales, or about 64,000 pounds, 
are the product, entirely, of free labor. The re- 
mainder is cotton raised by the slaves of rebels in 
Florida, but captured by the loyal blacks, and gin- 
ned, sorted and packed at Beaufort by free labor. 
There is still at Beaufort a quantity of cotton, 
raised by the South Carolina freedmen, amounting 
to-some forty thousand pounds in the seed, which 
was not cleansed in time to send up with the Arago, 
because the machinery in the gin house at Beaufort 
broke some time ago. 


NaturaL Barometers —Chick-weed is an excel- 
lent barometer. When the flower expands fully, we 
are not to expect rain for several hours; should it 
continue in that state, no rain will disturb the sum- 
mer’s day. When it half conceals its miniature 
flower, the day is generally showery; but if it en- 










tirely shuts up,or veils the white flower with its green 
mantle, let the traveler put on his great-coat. The 
different species of trefoils always contract their 
leaves at the approach of a storm ; so certainly does 
this take place, that these plants acquired the name 
of the hnsbandman’s barometer. The tulip, and ge. 
veral of the compound yellow flowers, all close be. 
fore rain. There is a species of wood-sorrel which 
doubles its leaves before storms. The bauhinis, or 
mountain ebony, capial and sensitive plants, observe 
the same habits. 


Tue Depts or Space.—In 1837, Prof. Bessel, of 
Germany, commenced a series of astronomical mea. 
sures for getting the exact distance to the fixed stars, 
a thing that had never been done. The instrument 
which he used, in connection with a powerful tele. 
scope, in his experiments, was called a Heliometer 
(sun-measurer.) After three years’ hard labor, he 
was so fortunate as to obtain a parallex, but ao 
minute, that he could hardly trust his reputation 
upon it. But after repeated trials and working ont 
the results, he was fully satisfied that he could give 
the true distance to 61 cygni. But who can compre. 
hend this immense distance? We can only convey an 
idea to the mind of this distance by the fact that 
light which travels 12,000,000 of miles in a minute, 
requires not less than ten years to reach us! Just 
let any one try to take in theidea. One hour would 
give 720,000,000 of miles; one year, then—8760 
hours—this gives 6,307,200,000,000 and this multi- 
plied by ten gives 63,072,000,000,000. This accord. 
ing to Prof. Bessel, is the distance of the nearest 
fixed star to the sun. All astronomers confirm 
the correctness of Prof. Bessel’s calculations. But 
this distance, great as it is, is nothing to be com. 
pared to the distance of the Milky Way. Sir Wm. 
Herschel says that the stars or suns that compose 
the Milky Way are so remote, that it requires light, 
going at the rate of 12,000,000 of miles in a minute, 
120,000 years to reach theearth. And he says there 
are stars, or rather nebula, five hundred times more 
remote! Now make your calculation : 120,000 years 
reduced to minutes, and then multiply that sum by 
12,000,000 and the product by 500. What an over- 
whelming idea! The mind sinks under such 8 
thought; we can’t realize it; it is too vast even for 
comprehension. David says, Psalm 103: 19: “The 
Lord hath prepared his throne in the heavens, and 
his kingdom (or government) ruleth over all.” 


~~ 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovur anp Meat.—The Flour market is inactive, 
with light sales of Western extra at $5 75 per barrel, 
do. do. family at $600, and Ohio extra family at 
$662 a $750. Small sales to the retailers and 
bakers ranging from our lowest figure up to $9 00— 
the latter for fancy lots. There is not much Rye 
Flour or Corn Meal here. The former is held at $5 00 
and the latter at $4 per barrel for Penna., and $425 
for Brandywine. 


Gratn.—-The Wheat market is dulland lower. Sales 
of fair and prime Pennsylvania Red at $1 40 a $1 53 
per bushel, White at $1 60 to $1 65. Penna. Ryeis 
selling at $1 00. Corn is dull, and yellow is held 
at about 86 cents. Western mixed sold at 83 cents. 
Oats are dull. Sales of Pennsylvania are reported 
at 74c., weight. No sales of Barley. The last sale 
or Malt was £1 00. 


Seeps.—Cloverseed comes foward very slowly, 
and ranges from $5 50 to $5 75 per 64 lbs. Timothy 
ranges from $1 50 to $1 75, and Flaxseed at $2 25. 





